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THE Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner condemns 
“the scheme of insurance known as the Tontine,” and 
especially the non-forfeiture feature of this form of insur- 
ance. He dwellsin the prefatory remarks in his report on 
the injustice of the legislature in refusing to compel foreign 
companies to write a non-forfeiture clause in their Massa- 
chusetts policies, as the home companies must. Perhaps 
Mr. Tarbox does not consider that the legislature in refusing 
to do what he desires catered to the convenience of a large 
number of persons in the Bay State who do not wish to 
avail themselves of the protection afforded against non- 
forfeiture, preferring to invest in the Tontine form of in- 
surance. In classifying Tontine insurance as “a departure 
from the original idea of life insurance,” possibly the able 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts does not know 
that Tontines were brought to public notice as far back as 
the middle of the seventeenth century and have been 
patronized ever since. At the present day many persons 
prefer this form of insurance to any other. 





THE Fourth of July just passed was another illustration 
of the established fact that our glorious Independence 
Day is filled with peril to fire underwriters. Fifty fires 
were reported in New York City between sunrise of Wed- 
nesday and sunrise of Thursday, and the fire department 
was kept on the alert day and night. What a strain this 
ison men and horses can be inferred when it is known 
that for every alarm sounded every apparatus in the de- 
partment is hitched up, with the men in their places, 
teady to run to the fire. To be .obliged to go through 
this operation fifty times in twenty-four hours is rather 
trying tothe firemen. Thanks to their readiness and effi- 
ciency, none of the fires on the Fourth were of a serious 
character, all being extinguished with slight damage. The 
returns show that a majority of these fires were caused by 
firecrackers, that ear piercing implement of noise that 
has been represented as being so harmless, but which is 
thus shown to be an insidious but dangerous incendiary. 
Other cities had a proportionate number of small fires, but 
no disastrous ones. The number of persons who sustained 








wounds and bruises from premature explosions, etc., on the 
Fourth, would be sufficient to establish several hospitals. 
The Mayor of Philadelphia earned for himself the undying 
hostility of the small boys of that city by forbidding the set- 
ting off of any kind of fireworks within the city limits, but 
sensible persons, in view of results elsewhere, cannot fail 
to commend his action. About ninety-nine adult persons 
in every hundred are opposed to the noisy celebration of 
the Fourth, with its inevitable accompaniment of acci- 
dents, conflagrations and general discomforts, but, in the 
absence of any rational method of celebrating the day, 
they yield to the minority and gracefully accept the racket. 
The cities generally pour forth their population upon the 
country on that day, but go where one will there is no 
escaping from the deadly pistol, the incendiary fire-cracker, 
or the coruscating fireworks. The manufacturers of fire- 
works, those deadly enemies to the peace and welfare of 
communities, are reported to have been unusually pros- 
pered this year, which is an indication that they will be 
inspired to additional enterprise next year, more’s the 
pity. Is there no way of suppressing them ? 





For several years, one or two insurance journals, for 
reasons best known to their proprietors, have been waging 
persistent war upon the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, and doing all in their, power to discredit 
the company and its management in the eyes of the pub- 
lic and its policyholders. The main charge brought against 
it was that large sums had been loaned by it on Western 
real estate before the panic, and that, in consequence of 
the great financial stringency of the times, it had been 
forced to buy in much of this property under foreclosure 
sales at a much lower valuation than it had when the loans 
were made. The papers inimical to the company harped 
upon this string in and out of season, predicting that great 
losses to policyholders would result from these investments. 
In September, 1879, in an editorial article, THE SPECTA- 
TOR referred to these loans, and, while admitting that at 
that time the real estate held by the company showed a 
depreciation in value, we predicted that these investments 
would eventually prove profitable, and that policyhoiders 
had no occasion to feel any alarm. The company was 
simply sharing with other capitalists the effects of a stag- 
nant real estate market; there was no depreciation of 
actual values, but the property was simply unsalable at 
that time because of the embarrassed condition of the 
country following the panic. We expressed the belief that 
those owners of Western real estate who could afford 
to hold on until the reaction set in, would realize a profit 
on their investments. The Connecticut Mutual, with its 
large accumulations, was abundantly able to hold on, and 
its managers wisely concluded to do so rather than sacri- 
fice the property of their policyholders at the then low 
prices of real estate. Colonel Greene, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, has recently issued a letter to the 
policyholders of the company, wherein he shows that our 
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predictions regarding Western real estate have come true. 
He says: ‘“ Without pushing a single piece for sale, we 
had, on the Ist of January, 1883, sold pieces of the prop- 
erty, appraised in 1879 at only $1,646,745.34 and which had 
then cost us $1,899,003.64, for $2,288,858.09g—$ 389,854.45 
more than cost, $€42,112.75 more than the appraisal of 
1879. We shall pursue the same course we have done 
hitherto—sell when the right time comes, and hold till it 
does come.” These figures abundantly demonstrate the 
wisdom of the policy adopted by the managers of the com- 
pany. Had they been panic-stricken, or yielded to the 
clamor of injudicious critics, and sold their real estate ona 
depressed market, the company would have sustained seri- 
ous losses, but they, like ourselves, had unbounded con- 
fidence in the recuperative powers of the country, and of 
the indomitable progressive spirit that pervades the West. 
The Company still owns much Western real estate, and 
there is no doubt but it will derive still further profits from 
its sale when the right time comes to sell. 
&. x % 

In other columns we print the full text of Colonel 
Greene’s letter to the policyholders of the Connecticut 
Mutual, and can bear witness that he does not exaggerate 
in any manner the extent of the detraction and villification 
to which his company has been subjected during the past 
few years. The worst feature of it all is that these abusive 
articles and false accusations should have been widely cir- 
culated by competing companies, evidently with the mis- 
taken idea that in order to build themselves up they must 
pull down the Connecticut Mutual. This practice of de- 
faming rival companies has been carried to an extent by 
managers of life companies that has done more than any 
one thing to hamper the growth of life insurance and de- 
stroy confidence in the system. A vicious and unwar- 
- ranted assault upon any one solvent company is an attack 
upon the entire system of life insurance; to destroy public 
confidence in one such company is to subject all to sus- 
picion. It is singular that managers of companies do not 
appreciate this fact, and instead of traducing each other, 
endeavor to build up confidence in life insurance in general 
and to induce the masses to take an interest in it. When 
this is done, there is business enough for all. We have 
seen column after column of daily and weekly papers filled 
with abusive articles of some particular company, 
unquestionably paid for by some jealous rival, which could 
not fail to prejudice many persons against life insurance, 
while, had the same space been used for expounding the 
merits of the system, no doubt many converts would have 
been made. There can be no excuse for defamation and 
detraction, or for the manner in which articles of this na- 
ture have been used tothe prejudice of life insurance in. 
terests. Weare glad tosee that Colonel Greene denounces 
the practice in as vigorous terms as we have frequently 
employed. 





BECAUSE Insurance Commissioner Tarbox, of Massa- 
chusetts, proposed to put some vim and enterprise into 
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the administration of his office, several papers saw fit to 
attack him and charged that he was merely a tool in the 
hands of Governor Butler, Elizur Wright, and Mr, Plymp. 
ton, who has been engaged to examine some companies 
We took occasion to say that these charges were scurril. 
ous and without justification, and advised the persons mak. 
ing them not to be so greedy of distress, but to wait til] 
they had an actual grievance before condemning any one, 
We also expressed the opinion that Mr. Tarbox would be 
found to be Commissioner in fact as well as in name. The 
advance sheets of the annual report of the department 
have just been received, and therein Mr. Tarbox intimates 
that he proposes to administer the laws relating to insur. 
ance without fear or favor, and, by the spirit he shows, very 
clearly indicates that he does not intend to cater especially 
to his captious critics. Referring to the personal attacks 
upon him, he says: 

Certain comments of the press, inspired by misinformation or malice, 
or both, untruthful, as unjust and insulting to the Governor of the Com 
monwealth as to myself, traducing the acts and purposes of this depart. 
ment, provoke and justify a remark, otherwise impertinent, that I fully 
estimate my individual responsibility for the trust I hold, which I cannot 
share. That responsibility confers upon me the correspondent right and 
liberty, which I shall freely use, to employ such agents and adopt such 
methods, in the discharge of my office, consistent with the laws, asI see 
fit. For the integrity of my exercise of that discretion | shall be at all times 
prepared to account to my constituent, the honest public, whom alone | 
serve. While I remain in its administration, the department will have 
no relations with partisan or personal politics. Although the journal in 
which the injurious charge was originally made, boasts a high character 
for candor and public spirit, it has confessed on a former occasion, as it 
should have the grace to do now, that its editorial judgments are some- 
times formed upon “insufficient information.” 

Elsewhere we give more extended extracts from his 
report, which will be found to be interesting. 





INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT OF INSURANCE 
CAPITAL NEEDED. 


IRE underwriters are not particularly jubilant over 
H the prospects of their business for the present year. 
Losses have not been so heavy during the past month or 
two as they were during the corresponding months of last 
year, but experience teaches that the fire losses, one year 
with another, do not vary essentially, except as they in- 
crease proportionately with the amount of risks assumed. 
If there is a month or two when the losses are light, there 
is pretty sure tqgcome a time before the year closes when 
fires are frequent and the losses involved sufficient to make 
the average good. Underwriters have little reason to hope 
for any material reduction of the yearly losses by fire while 
our cities abound with badly constructed buildings filled 
with highly inflammable material. The fact that the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting is not profitable—that an im 
mense amount of capital is exposed to extraordinary 
hazards without adequate compensation—is due to other 
causes than excessive fire losses. These causes may be 
briefly stated to be, excessive and unreasoning competition, 
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and a lack of harmony among managers of companies. 
The following paragraph from The Business Observer, of 
Cincinnati, touches upon some causes of complaint, but the 
last sentence contains a statement of fact that cannot be 


controverted : 


For half a dozen years past there has been a great clamor that there 
were too many insurance companies, and that a large proportion of them 
should be retired from business. The result is that many of them have 
retired, having been driven out bya hostile competition of large com- 
panies and a disposition on the part of many insurers to accept only the 
policies of foreign and afew large capital American companies. It is 
now discovered that in the large commercial centers it is very difficult to 
get all the insurance that is wanted. Not only in the dry goods district of 
New York is this want very pressing, but there are in many places large 
manufacturing establishments, having such an amount of money employed 
that it is almost impossible for them to get the necessary amount of in- 
surance. Insurance capital has not kept pace with the improvements of 
the country and the need forit. There is room fof a good deal more of 
intelligently managed insurance capital, and the business wants of the 


country require it. 


While a large number of small capital companies have 
retired from business within the past few years, we do not 
agree with the statement that it was because of the hostile 
competition of large companies. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that the competition that has been so disastrous to all 
companies was engendered mainly by the managers of 
small companies, who, knowing that the insuring public 
had greater confidence in the large capital companies than 
in the small ones, offered their policies at a lower rate for the 
purpose of tempting insurersto buy them. We have heard 
such managers declare their purpose to undersell the large 
companies whenever opportunity presented, and maintain 
that they could not expect to get as good rates as those 
companies that were the fortunate possessors of large capi- 
tals, and in which the public had unlimited confidence. 
They held, substantially, that they were forced to offer a 
premium to insurers in order to dispose of their policies, 
and they did so in the way of cut rates and allowing rebates. 
Of course, the large companies met this competition on 
the basis of its inception, and the consequence was that 
tariffs were virtually ignored, and there was a scramble for 
business, the inevitable result of which was the destruction 
of the weaker companies. There is no gainsaying the 
fact, that capital begets confidence, and if, as intimated in 
the above paragraph, the foreign and larger American com- 
panies have the preference with the public, it is because 
they have large capitals, and the public is led to believe that 
the indemnity they offer is more securely guaranteed in con- 
sequence. While this is not always the case, it is undoubt- 
edly the fact that it is easier to get business for a million- 
aire company than for those having but two or three 
hundred thousand dollars capital. There are companies 
enough now in the field to do all the busin: ss, but there 
are many of them that have not sufficient resources to 
commend them to the public, so that there is, as stated, a 
difficulty experienced by ‘large propertyowners in obtain- 
ing allthe insurance they want. So far as the dry goods 
district is concerned, propertyowners are partly to blame 
for this, for the reason that the immense values in that dis 
trict are exposed to many hazards that might be provided 





against, but are not. Legislation is also partly to 
blame; the act forbidding the reinsurance of risks 
in companies not authorized to do business in 
this State, prevents our companies reinsuring in 
many foreign companies that have no American 
branches, and compels them to restrict their lines to the 
amounts they can carry themselves. Before the passage 
of this law, many of our companies had re-insurance con- 
tracts with companies not doing business in this State, by 
virtue of which they were enabled to write policies for two 
or three times the amount they now do, re-insuring the 
excess in their associate companies. The passage of that 
act deprived American insurers of the benefit of millions 
of dollars of insurance capital belonging to companies that 
did not desire to establish agencies in the State. 

But the essence of the above paragraph lies in the state- 
ment that “there is room for a good deal more of intelli- 
gently managed insurance capital ”"—not for more com- 
panies, but for more capital and the application of more 
intelligence to the management of the business. Fire 
underwriters, as a class, are possessed of as much intelli- 
gence and business capacity as is to be found in any other 
class of business men, but, unfortunately, they cannot be 
induced to bring that intelligence to bear to secure har- 
mony in the general conduct of their business. Their in- 
terests, so far as dealing with the public are concerned, are 
substantially identical, yet no two can be found whose 
views harmonize on this point, and, as a consequence, 
there are constant deviations from what are generally con- 
ceded to be sound principles of fire underwriting. A 
fundamental principle of the business is that the rate 
charged for insurance must be adequate to the risk as- 
sumed, yet there are managers that would go into spasms 
at the idea of losing a premium, no matter how inadequate 
it may be or how dangerous the hazards of the risk offered. 
In our columns of “Surveys” every week instances are 
given of insurance written at such ridiculously low rates as 
to cause the hair of conservative underwriters to stand on 
end. Another fundamental principle of fire underwriting 
is to limit the commissions paid for business to such an 
amount as will leave a reasonable suspicion that there is 
still enough left of the premium to secure a fair margin of 
profit to the company; yet upon no question of under- 
writing policy is there a greater diversity of opinion than 
upon what is an adequate commission to be paid for busi- 
ness. To-day the best companies in the country are 
divided upon this question, and so high does the feeling 
run there is a bitter hostility growing up between man- 
agers that bids fair to separate them more widely than 
ever. The tricks and devices resorted to by managers of 
companies having the same agent to induce that agent to 
give them the lion’s share of his business, were pretty well 
ventilated at the last meeting of the United Fire Under- 
writers in America. Indeed, this commission question 
seems to have been the rock upon which this once promis- 
ing organization was wrecked, for nothing has been heard 
of it since that most unpromising meeting. Enough was 
developed there to show that it was useless to look for 
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harmonious action upon this subject, while the compara- 
tively little progress made by the various tariff associations 
throughout the country gives little hope that entire har- 
mony upon the subject of rates will be speedily reached. 
While a majority of companies could be brought to agree 
upon both subjects of rates and commissions, there are 
enough others that will agree to nothing that does not 
leave them some advantage over their competitors, to pre- 
vent such agreement being reached. There are many 
other points in fire underwriting that go to show how wide 
is the diversity of opinion among managers as to the 
proper and successful manner of “ running their companies.” 
Some are willing to agree that any regulations satisfactory 
to the majority are good enough for them, while others 
proclaim by their actions that whatever the majority agrees 
to is precisely what they do not want, and this unreason- 
able minority is strong enough to keep the business in an 
unsettled and unsatisfactory condition. This is not due to 
any lack of intelligence among the minority, but, on the 
contrary, it indicates intelligence of a high order wrongly 
directed. It is doubtful if there is any line of business 
employing so much capital and so many business men of 
excellent capacity, that is conducted with such a lack of 
harmony and so little regard to business principles. Why 
this should be so it is impossible to conceive, but while it 
remains so, the wonder is that capitalists continue to risk 
their money in a business that fails to make adequate re- 
turns. Every manager one talks with regarding the lack 
of harmony among underwriters, admits that it is unfortu- 
nate that it should be so, and expresses the hope that the 
day is near at hand when better counsels will prevail and 
some degree of uniformity of action agreed upon. This 
would be readily accomplished if managers of companies 
would bring to bear upon their business transactions the 
same degree of intelligence and ability that characterize 
their actions as individuals. But so long as they all pull 
in different directions, refusing to co-operate with each 
other to overcome the evil practices that have crept in, 
and to secure certain needed reforms, there is little hope 
of any improvement in the condition of fire underwriting. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WE are informed that the radical improvements in the management 
of the Hudson River Railroad stores have been made and that order 
once more reigns in Warsaw. There has been a desperate attempt to 
bull the market in the rates on these premises, but the companies have 
been disposed, as a rule, to hang on to the risks as among the best on 
their books. An official notification of the required changes having 
been made is expected to be issued next week. 

: « * « 

THE Tariff Association, for some occult reason, has backed down 
from its one per cent minimum rate on cotton storage risks and rated 
all kinds of fibre risks, including cotton, at eighty cents. Whether the 
basis of this action is the superiority of hemp and jute (on which, in case 
of fire, there is little or no salvage) over cotton, which commonly pro- 





duces considerable salvage, we are not advised. The former rate of 
one per cent was not harsh or disproportioned to the risk, and the idea 
that non-tariff companies would cut the rate and take away the busi- 
ness was not well grounded. It really seems as if the companies are 
afraid of their own power to regulate these matters, and the surprise is 
that the cotton rates were touched at all. The supposed equality of 
cotton and other fibre risks is rather doubtful. The difference, jf any, 
is in favor of the cotton. 
* % * 

A CHEWING-GUM factory burnt the other day. A wag suggests 
that there is a moral hazard on such risks at this season, owing to the 
cessation of demand for the manufactured article, in consequence of 
the closing of so many hundreds of young ladies’ seminaries. This is 
hard on the girls, but companies making a “ specialty "of chewing-gum 
factories will do well to make a note of the point. 


” ™“” ~, 

THE glorious Fourth of July has come and gone since our last issue, 
and we are pleased to say that the fire companies’ casualties have been 
less numerous than usual. In this city there was an open and reckless 
disregard of the ordinances prohibiting the discharge of fire-crackers 
pistols and guns, and there were a large number of calls for the services 
of the firemen in consequence, but the losses were small in all cases, 
Next year the fire underwriters ought to make a vigorous move prior 
to the great National anniversary to secure the rigid enforcement of 
the anti-fire-cracker ordinances. With the introduction of the mammoth 
“cannon crackers” the dangers from this source are multiplied, as 
these crackers, in their explosion, carry bits of ignited paper long dis- 
tances and possess a power to produce combustion far in excess of the 
old-fashioned fire-cracker. lf we have dreaded the latter, the under- 
writers should make war on the former. An easy way of reaching the 
evil would be to insert an exception clause excluding ‘cannon crackers” 
from the permits to dealers to keep fire-works for sale for a limited 
period. The danger of the Fourth of July would be diminished thereby. 


% * * 


A WESTERN agent who happened to be in the city a few days ago made 
an unfeeling retort to the president of one of our city companies who 
was berating the enormous commissions paid agents. The president, 
in quoting Mr. Heald’s address, remarked that statistics show that the 
companies in a term of years have upon their underwriting made only 
one per cent profit, while the agents have made fifteen per cent. The 
Westerner retorted: ‘In view of the enormous salaries paid some of 
the presidents and secretaries, in return for the poor show of business 
talent, I am surprised that there was not ten per cent loss.” 

* *% re 

THE July dividends have opened well. It is noticeable that the city 
companies which have stuck pretty closely as a rule to the city busi- 
ness have a good showing in this connection. We are informed by 
several companies, that in casting up their accounts for the past six 
months, there is a steady gain in the profits of the purely New York 
business. The tariff and reduced commissions have accomplished 
most excellent results thus far. 


» ‘ * 


THERE is some curiosity, but not much anxiety as compared with 
the January statements, to see the July figures of the various offices. 
We anticipate that the results will be very much mixed. The heavy 
losses of December and January were followed by a multitude of 
small losses in February, March and April, and the aggregates were 
large. Some companies escaped the later blows, and hence they are 
likely to show profitable results, while their neighbors fared dis- 
astrously. 
rx" . s 


A MERCANTILE friend wants to know whether the Standard, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, “is a good company.” Our information concern- 


ing this company, derived from its own statements and the opinions 
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held by underwriters in Canada, is that it is a weakling, and had better 
be trusted sparingly. We have seen some of its advertising matter which 
is constructed of very slight material. Since the Canada Fire & Marine 
fiasco, Ontario companies hailing from Hamilton and doing an under- 
ground American business, do not receive first-class credit among 
brokers and underwriters. This is a case of nothing venture nothing 
lose. The last report of the Ontario Inspector of Insurance (for the 
year ending December 31, 1881) credits this company with paid capital 
of $15,653, total assets of $62,856, and liabilities of $55,993. 


2 * 2% 
JuLy starts off without any sign of improvement over June, which 


was a remarkably dull month. 


¥ * *¥ 

WE learn that some parties in this city are agitating themselves in 
relation to the probability of obtaining the American agency for an Eng- 
lish horse and carriage company, which will embrace the essential fea- 
tures of alivestock company. They have been showing around the Eng- 
lish advertising circulars of such a company,which, although respectable 
and well equipped for an English business, does not possess the re- 
quired paid-up capital to do business in this State. [f an English 
horse company, with the requisite paid-up capital to legally enter this 
State, should begin operations here, we have no doubt a profitable busi- 
ness, if rightly managed, could be built up. It would be necessary to 
use precautions against horse jockeys. But all this is a matter of de- 
tail. Wehave no faith, however, in the company about which the 
present agitation is in progress. 

t ” co 

A BROKER took a mean revenge upon a customer who dismissed 
him recently. ‘The tariff rate on the risk was and is one and a half 
percent. The broker knowing he was to lose the risk, deliberately 
renewed a lot of policies at two per cent and placed a liberal amount 
of new insurance at the same rate. He kept the policies ten days and 
then returned them “not wanted,” on the ground that the insured 


* wouldn’t pay the rate. In the interim, the new broker found himself 


baulked at every turn, in handling the order at the tariff rate, and as 
the “ two per cent ” was thrown in his face everywhere, it resulted in 
the assured finally being compelled to pay two percent. But the old 
broker got none of the commissions, and his former patron is telling 
the story to his friends, who promise to make it lively for the old broker 
in retaliation for his meanness, 

2 ¥ * 

THE extensive dry goods warehouses on Worth, Leonard and Frank- 
lin streets, mostly used for private storage, have been rated by the 
Tariff Association at thirty-five cents, but as this carries only ten per 
cent commission instead of twenty and twenty-five, as heretofore, the 
net gain to the tariff companies is considerable. These insurances 
run into millions in the aggregate. 

e 3 % 

A MOBILE company writes to know whether it is customary in New 
York and Boston to pay any rebates direct to the assured, as has been 
represented to them by a New York firm, and another in Boston. We 
can reply, by authority, in the negative. Rebates are prohibited in 
both cities, and any tariff company allowing such a rebate is guilty of 
a fraud on its neighbors. Our Mobile friend wishes to stand by the 
tariff rules, and will doubtless do so. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE CAUSES OF FIRES AT THEATRES+* 


As is the case in other investigations, it is most difficult to discover the 
origin—used here in its true sense, that is cause—of theatre fires. Before 





.*The author is indebted for much valuable matter in this article to the Austrian Statis- 
\Clan, Foelsch, 











preventive measures against any enemy of mankind can intelligently be 


taken, either epidemics, dangers of the elements, etc., we must first know 
the causes which underlie the evil which we wish toovercome. We will, 
therefore, take a look at the causes of a large number of theatre fires, the 
origin of which has been settled beyond a doubt. The writer and ob- 
server on this subject labors under difficulties which the student on no 
other subject encounters to alike degree. The student of a new disease may 


write down the symptoms of a great number of cases which he may dili- 


gently himself examine ; we, on the other hand, receive our accounts from 


persons who observed what we most wish to know while excited and 


frightened to a craze. It is on this account that the origin of, by far, the 
greater number of theatre fires recorded is unknown. The rapidity with 


which flames spread, and the intense smoke making the detection of causes 
in most cases impossible ; while after the fire every trace is erased, and 
we are treated with skillfully surmised theories instead of facts. 

The great causes of theatre fires may be expressed in three words: 
light, heat and carelessness. Fires which originate during performances— 
those of which generally the most reliable accounts are given—have, with 
few exceptions, been caused by open or poorly protected lights. Those 
caused by the paraphernalia of illumination may be subdivided into those 
caused by (1) gas, (2) moveable lamps and candles, and (3) stationary coal 
oil lamps ; many of the known cases under each head might properly be 
placed under the category of carelessness. It is a difficult problem te 
tell what constitutes carelessness at theatres, as one of the self-eviden 
laws of civilized humanity, to use open lights and flames of all sorts 
eithe: with the greatest care or not at all in places of an inflammable na- 
ture, seems in this case to be entirely ignored. Many fires are caused by 
the careless lighting of foot and especially border lights ; the old method, 
which has in many cases been retained, of lighting border lights by alco- 
hol lamps suspended on long poles, being a fruitful source of fires, as 
the intoxication or clumsiness of an employé in that case endangers the 
entire theatre. Theatres destroyed by this cause were:—The Royal Thea- 
tre, Edinburg, January 13, 1865; the Nouveautés, Paris, December 3, 
1866; the City Museum, Philadelphia, November 25, 1868; the Stadt The- 
atre, Brunn, June 23, 1870; Theatre Royal, Dublin, February 9, 1880. 

A great danger in gas illumination consists in the multitudinous sys- 
tems of fixed and temporary gas pipes, which are liable to become dam- 
aged at any moment. When we consider how heavy objects are con- 
stantly moved about the stage, and how temporary systems must be re- 
moved during change of scene, we perceive how readily gas pipes may be- 
come leaky, and that fires from ignitions and explosions of gas must be a 
fruitful source to the category of theatre fires. Some of the theatres, 
partly or wholly destroyed by this cause, were: The Royal Theatre, Lon- 
don, April 11, 1826; Cook’s Circus, Glasgow, June 27, 1842; Krolls, 
Berlin, February 1, 1851; Conservaterio, Madrid, April 20, 1867 ; Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, February 6, 1875 ; Teatro del Circo, Madrid, Novem- 
ber 13, 1876; Circus Ulrich, Berne, April 13, 1875 ; Teatro Romea, Mad- 
rid, February 3, 1876; Theatre of Namur, March 18, 1860; Circus Renz, 
Berlin, November 28, 1853; Curhouse, Hamburg, October 29, 1860; 
Thiergarten, Stockholm, May 19, 1865 ; Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, 
March 22, 1866 ; Olympic, Detroit, January 23, 1869; Theatre Santa Lu- 
cia, Santiago, Chili, December 8, 1870. A description of the destruction 
of the latter theatre may serve as a type of the manner in which fires from 
this source generally occur. At the close of a performance, asthe curtain 
dropped, a counter weight became unfastened and fell on the gas main, 
greatly damaging it, and causing it to leak excessively. The main was 
turned off from the street, and all doors and windows were thrown open; 
after ventilating for three-quarters of an hour, the engineer of the theatre 
entered the stage with a poorly enclosed lantern. A terrific explosion oc- 
curred ; the entire building was immediately enveloped in flames and en- 
tirely destroyed. Three lives were lost on this occasion. 

But the dangers from gas are small when compared with those result- 
ing from the use of petroleum and its products, which should never be 
used, The reason why the United States have stood comparatively high 
in the statistics of theatre fires must be largely attributed to the 
use of coal oil in many of our theatres. Of the many theatres destroyed 
by this cause I will only mention the Academy-of Music at, Cincinnati, 
July 12, 1866 ; Gaiety Theatre, Milwaukee, November 15, 1869, caused by 
the upsetting of a petroleum lamp. 

Another cause has been smoking in theatres, although the number of 
fires traced directly to this cause has been small, it has been the alleged 
origin of many fires. One of the fires from this source was the theatre at 
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Bologne, September 24, 1854, which was caused by a burning cigar in a 
dressing-room, carelessly thrown away by an actor. 

A cause which has undoubtedly caused many of these fires is ‘‘ spon- 
tanecus combustion,” although—as is the case with other buildings—it is 
almost impossible to trace a fire to this source. The theatre at Bourges, 
March 12, 1856, it seems, may be ascribed to this cause, as frequently be- 
fore the fire’piles of rags, which had been used for cleaning oil lamps, 
had been found in a hot and glowing condition. 

A large, and more readily traceable source than the above, is the para- 
phernalia of heating. The number of theatres destroyed by this cause is so 
great that we will not enumerate them here, but will refer the reader to a 
list, which we will publish shortly, showing the number of theatres de- 
stroyed from each cause. A few of the American theatres thus destroyed 
were: Federal street, Boston, February 2, 1798; Butler’s American The- 
atre, New York, February 15, 1866; Great American Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco, August 24, 1867 ; Theatre Comique, New York, December 4, 1868; 
Opera Hall, Indianapolis, January 17, 1870; Sanford’s Opera House, 
Philadelphia, March 20, 1872; Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, January 
1, 1873 ; National Theatre, Washington, January 28, 1873; Adelphi The- 
atre, Albany, December 8, 1876, etc., etc. 


In this list the United States is prominently conspicuous. The reason 
for this is that our winters are extremely cold, necessitating much heating, 
and that in many cases, throughout the whole or in certain parts of the 
theatres, the old system of heating by stoves and heaters is retained. 

We must now consider a hazard caused by a stage accessory, which, 
though not absolutely necessary on stages, has yearly become more in 
vogue. And even our best authors cannot resist the temptation of intro- 
ducing clap-trap effects with fire-works so as to cater to the tastes of the 
lower masses. Notwithstanding that the powder smoke produces most 
disagreeable effects on the audience and actors, it has become a ne- 
cessity to the sight-loving public. It would take too much space, and 
be very tiresome reading, to give here a list of the theatres destroyed by 
this cause, and we must again refer to the afore-mentioned table. A fact 
not generally regarded is that the greatest number of fires have not oc- 
curred while pyrotechnical displays were going on, but after the perform- 
ances. The reason for this is that sparks become lodged in scencry, 
glowing there for some time until by a sudden draught it burst into flames, 
igniting the surrounding gauze or canvas. Among some ‘of the tragically 
comic occurrences caused by fire-works were: The fire at the Theatre Royal, 
in Sheffield, March 25, 1865, when a sensational melo-drama called the 
‘* Streets of London ” was produced in which a burning house was, under 
the greatest applause of the audience, produced so realistically that the 
entire theatre burnt down. The German theatre, at Pest, February 2, 
1847, when during the performance of ‘*Zampa” the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius became so violent that it destroyed the theatre ; and at the Ger- 
man theatre of Philadelphia, November 26, 1829, when Klingemann’s Faust 
was produced, at the closing scene his ‘‘ horned majesty ” appeared with 
Faust in the fire pool,of Hades, which was too much heat for the scenery; it 
ignited, and even Mephistopheles perished inthe flames. To what startling 
extent this sightseeing craze has spread may be conceivedfrom the state- 
ment of Foelsh that in the production of Wagner’s Walkiire, at the 
Vienna Opera House, March, 1877, a corps of 80 persons were stationed 
throughout the stage and rigging loft armed with hose, extinguishers, wet 
sponges, etc., ready to instantly check any fire or dangerous spark. 

If the extensive use of fire-works is one of the great foibles‘of our modern 
theatrical productions, it is much worse to turn our houses of amusement 
into pyrotechnical workshops—the cause of the fire and destruction of the 
Stadt Theatre, at Cologne, on July 22, 1859, which originated with a ter- 
rific explosion in the compartments of the pyrotechnist. The insurance 
companies insuring the theatre refused paying the loss on the ground 
that they had insured the building as a theatre without the privilege of 
the pyroctehnical laboratory, 

Another great objection to the representation of fires on stages is that, 
when realistically represented, it is impossible for the audience to draw 
the line between what is representation or frightful reality. A panic may 
ensue without cause ; but the audience may also become deaf to the warn- 
ing cries of fire !|—as was the case at Lehmann’s Theatre at St. Peters- 
burg, February 14th, 1836—and perish in the flames, because, unaware 
of the catastrophe, fleeing too late. For this reason all representations 
of fires, and especially as realistically as to the ‘‘ Theater an der Wien,” 
December, 1876, when an entire uniformed fire brigade with engines, lad- 





ders, hose, extinguishers, etc., appeared on the stage, should be Strongly 
deprecated. 

A fruitful source “of this class of fires has been the discharging of guns 
and pistols with paper or rag wads. Anda long list of theatres destroyed by 
this cause may be chronicled by the statistician on this subject. One of the 
first regular theatres, the Globe Theatre, of London, was during the rep- 
resentation of ‘‘ All is True,” on June 2gth, 1613, destroyed by the wad. 
ding of a gun lodging in the straw roof of the stage. Although our thea. 
tres no longer have straw thatched roofs, they have become exposed to 
much greater hazards from this source by the immense quantities of gauze 
and canvas accumulated in them. 

We now arrive at the cause to which the origin of most fires may be 
traced, carelessness. An exposal of the criminal negligence which is in 
vogue in some theatres would be astounding, to the general public, which 
have no idea what goes on behind the procenium wall. An instructive 
example of this is afforded by the destruction by fire of the ‘Grand 
Opera House”’at Dresden. With incredible carelessness, workmen had 
been ordered to repair some rubber hose with a benzine solution; the 
yarret in which they worked being dark, they lighted it by candles, These 
inexperienced people carried on this dangerous business for some time, 
until at last, on the 21st of September, 1869, one of the workmen, in 
lighting a candle, lit the benzine on his hands, and at the same time some 
rags; in a short time the whole building was in flames, and totally de. 
stroyed. With such management, it may not excite surprise to learn that 
during the fire all water reservoirs were empty, and that the wire curtain 
was rusted fast, and could not be let down. 

The company insuring this theatre refused to pay the loss of $120,000, 
on the plea, that the fire had been caused by the criminal negligence of 
the management. The court decided against the company. A small 
volume might be filled with descriptions of this kind; but we will only 
take another case nearer home, and fora list of fires from this cause, 
refer our readers to our afore-mentioned table. It was a case of despica- 
ble carelessness on the part of the management of the Brooklyn Theatre 
that on the fated night, December 5th, 1876, no provisions against fire 
were oun hand; although, as was shown at the examination by the jury. 
that two small fire panics had occurred at the theatre a few days before. 
The plugs were without hose, while sufficient supply of water, extinguish- 
ers, wet sponges and rags, et¢.,were wanting. 

The last of the many origins of theatre fires is incendiarism. In thea- 
tres as well asin other classes of buildings, it is extremely difficult to 
trace such fires; and though this cause has been frequently surmised to 
account for theatre fires, yet there are only these cases in which this 
source has been established, beyond doubt, the National Theatre, Boston, 
burned, April 22d, 1852; Hooley’s Opera House, Brooklyn, May 12th, 
1865; andthe ‘Stadt Theatre,” at Kasan, burnt December 16th, 1874. 
In the last case, the incendiary confessed that he had in revenge for his 
dismissal, caused the fire, by igniting a quantity of petroleum on the stage. 

In classifying the causes of theatre fires, the origins of which are settled, 
we find carelessness to be the most fruitful source, then fireworks, wad- 
dings of guns and pistols, then heating arrangements, and last incendiar- 
ism. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


TORONTO. 


Canadian Fire Business and the New Competitors in the Field—Preponderance of 
Wooden over Brick Structures—Movement for a Canadian Tarif/ Association— 
The Canadian Fire Underwriters Association Organized—Important Work laid 
Out—Taxing the Income of Companies in London, Ont.—Steamboat Risks. 


[FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The annual statements of fire insurance companies to the Dominion 
Government tell their own tale of disaster to capital during the year 1882. 
The City of London, though one of the youngest companies, heads the 
list of English companies. This statement standing by itself might lead 
to a misapprehension, and it as well to add that its position is due to the 
alphabetical arrangement, and not its large business. This last remark, 
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by the way, attracts our attention to the business done by this and several 
other companies who have only lately entered the Canadian field for busi- 
ness. By examining the Superintendent’s figures for 1882, some interest- 
ing facts may be gleaned. mT. 

First and foremost that the gross premium income for 1882 exceeded 
that of 1881 by nearly $400,000, and when we remember that several weak 
Canadian companies have retired from the business altogether, it is no 
wonder that these new comers have made a good start. Taking them as 
they come in alphabetical order, we find that the City of London com- 
menced business about October, 1881, and that this company secured 
$127,100 in premiums. The Fire Insurance Association commenced 
about November, 1880, and secured $116,655. The London and Lan- 
cashire commenced about September, 1881, and secured $105,197. The 
Scottish Union and National commenced about February, 1882, and 
secured $37,527. The first named company’s business has all been 
secured direct and through its own agents. The second absorbed the 
business of the late Dominion Fire and Marine Insurance Company of 
Hamilton, and the two latter had, like the first, to commence at the foun- 
dation with their own workmen. The losses fall in relative proportion 
to the volume of business secured, that is to say, in the order in which 1 
have named them. We have still another new comer, the National, of 
Ireland, who have only just opened an office for business here, and the 
above facts and figures may be a satisfactory reply to your query con- 
tained in a ‘‘ SPECTATOR Survey ” asking what the “ National ” has found 
attractive in Canada, etc. 

It is true we have had ‘‘ enormous local losses,” but so, Mr. Editor, has 
your fair country suffered exceptional losses from fire during the past 
year, and as to your last contention, that we have in Canada “‘a prepon- 
derance of wooden over brick structures,”—‘‘ which was lacking in the 
States,” etc., I quite agree as to the former, and as emphatically disagree 
as to the latter. In my humble judgment, based upon my own experi- 
ence, there is ‘‘ very much of a muchness” as between the United States 
and Canada, in respect to the preponderance of wooden over brick struc- 
tures, and in both countries, outside of the large cities, this ‘* preponder- 
ance is very marked.” Again, brick buildings will burn as well as frame, 
while the rates for frames are from two to three times as great as those 
for brick. The business of Canada as a whole, however, is not satisfac- 
tory, indeed was never more unsatisf{*ctory, as a perusal of the figures in 
Prof. Cherriman’s report will easily corroborate. General agents and 
managers are bestirring themselves, and I see bya letter to a Toronto 
insurance journal, one of the younger managers came out openly and 
advocated an underwriters association for Canada. 

Demoralization would seem to have reached the climax, and the lesson of 
experience is just now so strongly pricking the conscience of the managers 
and chief agents, that they have concluded the time has arrived to reor- 
ganize the whole business. If the secretary of the Standard, of Hamil- 
ton, is not considered a standard authority on insurance, still owing to the 
peculiar position that company under his management has held, it may be 
instructive as well as interesting to peruse his remarks, contained in the 
report made to the Digectors, on April 16th last. He says: ‘‘ The out- 
look fur the current year is encouraging. There is a disposition on 
the part of all the leading companies to unite in an effort to reform many 
of the errors and abuses which have crept into the business and surround 
it again with some of the old sateguards which secured for shareholders 
fair profits on their investment in the palmy days of fire insurance ; but 
which in the competition of late years have been steadily and persistently 
sacrificed.” A movement has for about a year been on foot to secure the 
assent of all stock companies to the desirability of forming a tariff organi- 
zation, and Tuesday the 26th inst. was the date arranged for a meeting, 
and as the proposition was to initiate the movement for Ontario, this city 
was selected for the place of meeting. On that date one of the most 
important meetings of fire underwriters ever assembled in Canada was held 
here. Nearly every stock company, English, American and Canadian, 
being represented, with James Taylor in the chair. Robert McLean, who 
has just resigned his position as inspeetor of a leading Toronto company, 
Was unanimously selected as secretary, to complete the work he has so 
ably begun, for to him we are almost entirely indebted for securing the 
unanimous consent of the companies to this mouvement. A committee of 
five was appointed, consisting of W. Tatley (Royal), Hugh Scott, (Na- 
tional, Ireland), S. F. Magurn (City of London), R. W. Tyre (Phoenix, 
Eng.), and Gerald E. Hart (Citizens, Montreal), to arrange a_ basis for 
tating, and plan for applying the rates when fixed. The committee 








gave a great deal of time and labor to the subject, and reported certain 
rates as a basis, with a classification of the various cities, towns and vil- 
lages, according to the facilities found in each for the extinguishing of 
fires. 

For instance, where a town possesses good water works and appliances, 
the lowest scale of rates is to be applied, and where a town or village has 
inefficient means for putting out fires or none at all there the highest rates 
would be put in force. 

The report of the committee was adopted, and it is universally agreed 
that this plan will work well, since it offers a strong inducement to cor- 
porations to improve their water supply, purchase fire engines and or- 
ganize their brigades. The representatives of companies organized 
themselves into an association, under the title of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association, with G. F.C. Smith, of Moutreal, as president ; 
James Taylor and J. J. Kenny, of Montreal and Toronto, respectively, as 
vice-presidents, and Robert McLean as secretary, fro ‘em. They remained 
in session four days. On the evening of the third day the Toronto gen- 
eral agents gave a banquet to their Montreal brethren at the Queen’s 
Hotel, when an opportunity was offered for the exchange of ideas over 
the flowing bowl, and an interchange of those sentiments of friendship 
and esteem which go far towards cementing the bond of brotherhood. 
Executive Committees have been appointed in Toronto and Montreal, 
who will supervise the rating, etc., so that the taciff can go into operation 
on September 1, next. Pending the compilation and completion of the 
new tariff, minimum rates were agreed upon for new business in order to 
prevent the further downward tendency and the cut-throat system of war- 
fare which usually precedes the enforcement of any schedule of rates. 
The greatest harmony and unanimity of opinion prevailed, and those who 
have worked hard to secure this organization feel very hopeful of a per- 
manent improvement in the business. The tariff is to apply to the Pro- 
vince of Ontario only, for the present, but there is every indication of the 
association including Quebec Province before long. If the Montreal 
brethren (?) could be induced to work as brothers in the city of Montreal 
no impediment would longer exist to prevent the good work begun in 
Toronto being completed. I referred, in a former letter, to a meeting of 
officers in Hamilton and a proposal to form a board there. Since then 
the committee appointed to take the matter in hand have been at work, 
and the Hamilton Board of Fire Underwriters is now a full-fledged bird, 
not of prey, but of protection. 

The losses for this year (1883) have been very heavy, indeed, and the hand 
of affliction has been laid heavily on some of the companies who have 
hitherto escaped with only a moderate chastisement, but who are largely 
responsible for the low rates and demoralization which have been on the 
rampage. It is wonderful what a strong argument heavy losses will 
prove to the reckless underwriter, convincing him when all other argu- 
ments have failed. 5 

As if the companies had not had enough to bear, the tax collectors in 
London are attempting to assess the incomes of the companies doing busi- 
ness there and demanding a statement from them. The head offices have 
held several meetings on the subject, both in Montreal and Toronto, and 
will, you may be sure, resent and resist the attempt to add this new bur- 
den to their already overloaded backs. It has been broadly hinted that 
this action in London has been prompted by a wish to retaliate upon the 
companies for raising the rates in that city after the Board of Under- 
writers was formed. 

The subject of providing adequate pumping power for the water-works 
in this city to supply the inhabitants for private use and commercial pur- 
poses, as well as extinguishment of fires, has again been forced upon the 
attention of the public and of the City Fathers. We have a big engine and 
a little engine for pumping, and some time ago the big engine broke down 
and the reserve supply of water in the reservoir had to drawn upon for 
daily consumption. I think the necessity for new engines is no longer a 
debatable subject, and we are likely soon to have plenty of force, and 
once we secure adequate pressure in our water mains Toronto will stand 
second to no city in the world for its fire extinguishing appliances. 

Now that the arrangements for the season are about completed and 
nearly all the steamers insured, the wise heads have gotten up an agree- 
ment as to minimum rates on this class of risk and the rate adopted and 
to which all companies have agreed, is 1% per cent. Thisis a very cour- 
ageous step, considering that these companies have been writing steam- 
boats as low as eighty-five cents; and now “‘ Brother Jonathan,” the 
brethren here have a serious complaint against some of the Buffalo com- 
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panies who have taken the steamboat insurance in Buffalo at less than our 
rate. I believe the risks are written in some English companies doing 
business here; if so, we have the curious anomaly of a company or com- 
panies cutting its or their own rate, and, perhaps, serious complications 
may arise in consequence. This sort of thing rather keeps up the feeling 
in the Toronto man’s breast, which was engendered by the |‘‘ Fenian 
raid,” which was operated from Buffalo. The fire insurance business is 
so eminently to the fore just at present that I fear I may not trespass 
further on your space this time to introduce other matters of general in- 
terest in connection with insurance. So au revoir, MAPLE LEarF. 
Toronto, Fuly 4, 1883. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life and Its Enemies. 


THE following forcible letter to the policyholders of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was unavoidably crowded out of our last issue : 


To its Policyholders and the Public: 

This company having been for over five years the object of the most bitter, per- 
sistent, and sustaine.| attacks ever made upon a financial institution,and the subject 
matter of these attacks having been amply tested by time, and proven to be with- 
out merit, and their use and purpose having been fully and shamelessly developed 
by their authors and users, and the same attacks, in one form or another, being 
still industriously circulated among our members and the public, with a view to 
create suspicion and distrust, the following statement is made, not as an answer to 
them—our only answer to any and all criticism being the facts, fully, frankly and 
often set forth in the detailed statements and reports of the business and conditions 
of the company—but for the information of those whose minds may have been dis- 
turbed by these attacks, and who have not known their source and use, and conse- 
quent true character: 

These attacks have been made chiefly in two ways: first, by means of anony- 
mous leaflets, circulars, and pamphlets, sometimes purporting to be signed by 
some ‘‘ policyholder,’’ who, however, does not give his name, nor show any practi- 
cal anxiety about his pretended interests beyond thus irresponsibly defaming the 
institution about which he professes such concern. Usually, powever, they bear 
no sign of paternity. But it has never been difficult to trace their origin. They 
have been prepared either by persons kept in the service of several of the most 
active companies to compose literature favorable to themselves aid derogatory to 
their rivals; or purchased from those who write praise or blame for hire; some- 
times first appearing in the columns of an insurance journal, sometimes sent out 
direct. 

These documents have been circulated among our members and the public by 
the hundred-thousand copies. Boys have been hired to carry them from door 
to door; the mails have been filled with them; lists of our members have been ob- 
tained by corrupting agents and other such means, and they have thus been 
flooded with this matter. 

Again, these attacks have been made by editorials and pretended communica- 
tions in insurance journals ; these journals have been sent by mail by the thousands 
to our members and to many others; their articles have been reprinted in pamph- 
lets and supplied to the users of them in such quantity that one of these journals 
boasts that it alone has sold ‘‘tons of such matter,"’ and the boast is a true one. 

Who has bought, and paid for, and used all this matter ? 

It has been distributed by persons employed as agents, solicitors or otherwise, 
by certain companies who are exceedingly eager for new business. It forms a 
large part of the outfit of their agents and solicitors; and in its various forms is 
in constant use by them. It is supplied to them openly ; it lies upon their tables, 
is carried in their kets, left with those they solicit, and sent broadcast through 
mails and private deliveries. ‘These are facts not only abundantly provable, but 
admitted and notorious. 

There can be but one object in all this; the persons who prepare these things do 
it for the price of these ‘‘tons of such matter.’’ Its use by the companies whose money 
in direct, or sometimes curiously indirect ways, pays for it all, can have no other 
design, as it can intend no other result, than to stop insurers from coming in 
here, and to turn them to themselves; and also to frighten our members into 
dropping their policies and getting insurance with them. In other words, it is 
an attempt to tear our business to pieces that they may gather it up themselves. 

Honorable men, fit to be trusted with serious and important interests, are us- 
ually content to present fairly and truly the merits of the service they offer the 
public, and to rest upon them without traducing those who are engaged in a like 
Service. What banker would expect to win confidence for himself by employing 
men to write and circulate nameless attacks upon other banks doing business be- 
side him? What business man would deposit his money with a bank in whose 
interests, and by whose servants, such defamations were perpetrated ? 

Imagine a community of business men carrying on a competition by defama- 
tion ! 

The business of life insurance is a peculiarly important one. The managers 
of a company ask a man to give into their hands, to confide to their wisdom, 
faithfulness, and honor, the future of his family after he is dead, when they most 
need help and protection. That is a sacred undertaking. Men ought to bring 
to its administration only the utmost integrity of purpose, the soundest and most 
conservative business principles, the most honorable and decent methods. Only so 
can they win that reasonable confidence which is the only justification for any 
man in committing to other men the highest | he owes his family. What 
quality deserving confidence is shown in the use of defama'ory material 

If this company, with its thirty-seven years of age, after receiving $128,000,000 
in premiums, paying back in death losses and surplus, endowments and allowances, 
over $100,000,000, with a present membership of near 65,000, with assets of $51,602,- 
423, of unquestionable value, and a surplus of assets above all liabilities upon 
the highest legal standard of solvency, of $3,724,844, that pays its losses when due, 
that paid last year for losses and endowments, $3,177,507.27, and at the 
same time earned a surplus of over a million and a half of dollars, and 





paid a dividend of a million and a quarter, that is yearly increasing bo 

assets and surplus, whose economy throughout has been unequalled nF 4 
never been for a day without the most abundant cash means to pay its obli ti = 
and to take any desirous investment, that never has owed. and does not = — 
honest dollar, that alone of all the companies has voluntarily placed its new aa 
ness on a yet more conservative basis, whose whole business is at least as ~- 
based as that of any other company, and is supposed to be so based and handled 
that it can, without taking a single new policy, go on to the end of its contra 
pay every policy as it matures in full, and have a surplus all the time—if this pe " 
pany, with its record, experience, and basis, be rotten and untrustworthy an 
company in the land can show reason to believe that it, too, will not be or even at 
not already, secretly, as rotten and unreliable ? , is 

Such unsoundness as the company’s defamers would fain have believed t¢ 

P : 0 
exist could be possible only as a result of such wholesale and gross dishonest a 
would be the easiest thing in the world toprove. The characters of the men » Mo 
as directors and officers, have managed the affairs of this company are well known in 
Hartford and to the prominent business men in every city in the country. The 
company in all its business and methods is under the supervision of the Insurance 
Department ot Connecticut, and has to submit to a personal examination of its 
affairs at least once in every three years by the Commissioner ; and this is the onl 
State where such examinations are regularly made, and are compulsory. That - 
surance Department has intimate and actual knowledge of all the facts relating to 
character, actions, and condition, and is set there by law to know them, certify 
them, and answer questions.. 

The subject matter of these attacks has always been one and the same: The 
fact that the company had to foreclose real estate during the hard times ; that this 
real estate was appraised in 1879 at less than it cost the company by $1,500,000 
(though that left the company with a surplus of $2,000,000 still); that its interest 
rate and therefore its dividends had decreased; and, mainly, predictions of loss 
upon the real estate ; all coupled with an amount and kind of personal abuse and 
insinuation that carried its own commentary to a reflecting mind, or those who 
knew the facts. 

But every fact has been fully laid before our members and the public as it trans- 
pired from time to time by ourselves, in our printed reports and special communi- 
cations to our members. We advised them of the foreclosures, their amount, their 
causes (which were painfully common to the whole country and affected every in- 
vestor); the appraisal in 1879 was published to our members in full instantly on its 
receipt; they had the full text of the Commissioner's letter, showing not only the 
appraisal then made, but the fact that he considered that appraisal as not represent- 
ing the real value of the property to the comp ny, that its value was sure to return 
to it, that the investments had been made in original good judgment, that even if 
we could then have sold the property for cash at its full cost to us, in view of its 
then unreasonable depression and certain future great rise, the then difficulties of 
reinvestment and the all important fact that we were in a position to hold and bide 
our time, it was with him a serious question whether we would Le justified in tak- 
ing that price; and also that, in view of the intrinsic value of the property, our 
ability to hold, and its importance in the future only and not as a present depend- 
ence, and the unquestionable antiga af the company, he made no deduction what- 
ever from its cost to the company. e stated to you clearly our own convictioos 
and the reasons for them. 

In presenting to our policyholders the Commissioner's appraisal in 1879, we 
said: ‘‘ But the turning-point in the great depression is reached and past. The 
- facts upon which the former and present managers of this company have con- 

dently and calmly relied for ultimate results, are working out those results witha 
certainty as absolute as pertains to any human affairs ; and there is not, in the mind 
of any competent person acquainted with the locality of our real estate investments 
and their character, the slightest reason to apprehend that, taking it as a body this 
property will cause the loss of one dollar. Nay, more: there is no reason to doubt 
that in the near future this real estate will prove a source of absolute profit.” 

We gave repeated warnings that the rate of interest was falling, and the ability 
of companies to earn as large an income without hazarding their principal, was 
diminishing; that we were using what we safely might of the surplus accumulations 
of the flush times to tide those to whose premiums it was applicable, as far as might 
be over the distressful times, in the hope a favorable change in interest might come, 
and our unexpectedly great dividends be maintained. When we saw that the 
change was permanent, and felt that we might not properly trench any further on 
the accumulated surplus, but must let the burden of the changed times fall where 
it must fall, by bringing dividends within the surplus that could be earned, we laid 
the whole matter plainly and in full detail before you. Every fact, and every reason- 
able anticipation about the company’s business, has always been laid before its 
members at the proper time: nothing has been kept back. And all this time these 
attacks have been written, sold,-and circulated every day in every year. ; 

As they professed to deal, however unfairly and untrygpfully, with certain facts, 
and as their only point lay in the prophecies of evil they contained, we felt that the 
proper course to pursue was the quiet one of attending to the interests of the com- 
pany, doing the best pussible under the circumstances, keeping our members dily 
advised of the facts, and leaving the whole matter to bide the test of time ; knowing 
that if the aftairs of this company had been administered in either gross incompe- 
tency or fraud, time would show it, and no answer to defamers could prevent it; 
knowing, too, that if what we claimed were true, that our investments when made 
were well and fairly made, that what had fallen into our hands, as into those of all 
other companies and large investors, had done so only because of the disaster and 
liquidation that had overtaken the whole country at once, that the intrinsic value 
was in it, and would reappear in due time, then our defamers could not escape that 
issue; and that so time must condemn either the men who had made these invest- 
ments or the men who had tried to discredit the company because of them. 

So we have waited in patience for the answer of tae: and we have it. The 
cuuntry has liquidated its debts, become economical, is producing and saving 
money as never before; business has revived, credit has been restored, and in con- 
sequence values are again asserting themselves in the price of property ; and without 
pushing a single piece for sale, we had, on the 1st of January, 1883, sold pieces of 
the property appraised in 1879 at only $1,646,745 34, and which had then cost us 
$1,899,003.64, for $2,288,858.09 ; $389,854.45 more than cost, and $642,112.75 more 
than the appraisal of 1879. : 

We shall pursue the same course we have done hithereto—sell when the right 
time comes, and hold till it des come. : 

» We have gone on investing many millions of dollars in the safest of securities, have 
paid the dividends earned thereby, and steadily increased our surplus. 

The rat@of interest on the best securities has seriously fallen, as all the world 
knows ; but we have kept to the best securities, and based our new contracts on an 
assumption as to the future rate that will give us ample margin for the contingen- 
cies of the next fifty years at least. p 

The last word of our anonymous defamers is that we are doing less new business 
than some others. It is perfectly true. During a time when a large new business 
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uld be had only at an unreasonable cost, and when the whole business has been 
sent through a crisis of unexampled importance, we have not increased the cost 
“ business; we have been watching the drift of events, shaping our founda- 

of ~s the future according to the new lights of the time, providing for absolute 
= » bond all things, framing anew our contracts to give the best results of all 
safety a nd in every way preparing this company, with its magnificent past, for 
n 


e, a . ; 
i, of yet greater usefulness, upon broader and deeper foundations. It is now 
a caree’ 


to take new business with a certainty of safety and of good result born of 
Pe vrefully digested experience and the consciousness of a tried and sure founda- 


Bs iti basis, the quality of . 
ow, upon our record, our condition, our basis, the quality of our con 
aes Sar ability to protect it to the end, we stand to be judged by honor- 
able ‘men upon facts of demonstrated truth, _sappegper cd and value, as against pur- 
rversions and prophecies, anonymous or otherwise. 
chased pe Jaco L. GREENE, 
HARTFORD, June 20, 1883. President. 


Commissioner Tarbox on Life Insurance. 


Tue prefatory text to the Massachusetts life insurance report, of 
which we have received advanced sheets, shows that the new Insurance Commis- 
sioner, John K. Tarbox, has an intelligent idea of the generalities of life insurance 
knowledge. His opinions are well weighed and give evidence of having emanated 
from a well balanced and sagacious mind. We extract very freely from Mr. Tar- 


.'s remarks : 
- TONTINE INSURANCE. 


That scheme of insurance, known as the Tontine, as recently practised by insur- 
ance companies, is reprobated by the policy of our legislation. Insurance corpora- 
tions, chartered under Massachusetts laws, are prohibited to insure on that plan. 
Confessedly, it is a departure from the original idea of life insurance, which con- 
templates a benevolent provision for the families of the dead assured, while this de- 
vice anticipates profits and benefits to the survivors at the expense of the natural 
beneficiaries of those who die. Baldly stated, in the language of a craft to which it 
bears a resemblance, a class of policyholders form a pool into which is put the for- 
feits of such as allow their policies to lapse for any cause, and also the dividends 
upon accumulations of surplus due on account of the policies of those who die within 
the term. When the tontine period expires the pool so made is divided among jthe 
survivors who have kept their policies in force. This procedure invites the atten- 
tion of the legi-lator and moralist. But as the law, while prohibiting domestic com- 
panies, permits foreign authorized companies to do this class of insurance; and the 
legislature, though earnestly entreated, after much advisement has refused to com- 
pel foreign companies to write 2 non-forfeiture clause in their Massachusetts poli- 
cies as our home companies must; and as the Commissioner is simply the servant 
of the State to administer, within his province, its policy as written in its laws, I have 
no official opinion in the premises. I, however, confess my inability to reconcile 
with consistency, a policy,of state which interdicts to a domestic company that which 
its foreign rival is licensed to do within the jurisdiction, or which imposes upon the 
one an obligation, assumed to be called for by considerations of morality and equity, 
which is not imposed upon the other. If mischievous, why permit it to any, thus 
countenancing a vice? If worthy or harmless, why prohibit it to any, thus unjustly 
vexing the freedom of commerce ? 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 


The legislation embodied in chapter 115 of the Public Statutes, which re-enacts 
earlier statutes, has given rise to numerous corporate bodies, described variously as 
mutual aid, beneficiary and co-operative, diverse in character, methods and merit, 
which do an insurance business. Certain of these in their plan, make an attempt 
towards equity in tiie contract, by grading the amount of admission fees and assess_ 
ments in some imperfect proportion to the ages and life probabilities of their mem- 
bers, while others levy assessments equally without discrimination as to age or phys- 
ical condition. Few, if any, pursue a plan approved by the standards of scientific 
insurance, or sound business maxims. That many of these are outside the contem- 
plation and spirit of the statute, whether justified by its letter or not, seems apparent, 
and I doubt if the business of some is within any possible construction of their cor- 
porate privilege. The title of the chapter, and the specifications made in section 2, 
indicate clearly the character of the associations authorized, as connected with the 
interests of religion, education, benevolence, temperancc, and artistic, fraternal, 
scientific or physical culture. Does the statute contemplate the formation of purely 
business corporations having no relation to the objects it specifies ? 

My predecessor, in several reports to the legislature, has discussed these associa- 
tions and their proper relations to the public, somewhat at large. The only duty 
or authority imposed or conferred upon the Commissioner in respect to them, is to 
Tequire them to return annual statements of their affairs (which he must include in 
his report to the legislature), and to verify the statements, if need be, by personal in- 
vestigation. What the Commissioner is to do in case they make false returns, or 
no returns, or are guilty of other fault, is not defined by the statute. As the legisla- 
ture has excepted these corporations from the operation of the insurance laws, and 
left them practically free from civil restraint in the enterprises, I, perhaps, should 
fully acquit my official trust in submitting the summarized report of their annual 
Statements, with such other information as this office has. Some suggestive men- 
tion, however, may not be impertinent. 

Considered as a matter of business, that system or plan of life, insurance is alone 
entirely just and equal under which the contract is fairly proportioned to the relative 
Tisks taken, and adequate provision is made to secure its performance, based upon 





a scientific estimate of life probabilities. To hold the ordinary business of such in- 
surance within these safe boundaries, is the wise policy of our laws. But the liberty 
of the citizen to make and be bound by such contract as he pleases, not immoral, 
and entered into without duress or imposition, is cherished by all free government, 
and is infringed in enlightened States only upon grave considerations of policy to 
assure the public safety, or shield the individual from the devices of fraud and op- 
pression. If a number of persons, of different ages and conditions of physical 
health, choose to associate under a compact that the survivors shall contribute 
equally for the benefit of the families of those who die, why should government in- 
terpose its ban? ‘The later survivors—for such associations cannot be eternal— 
will find their temporary insurance costly, and their families will derive no benefit. 
But they will have had their temporary insurance, such as it was,—they will have 
contributed to a gracious charity,—the strong will have aided the weak, and the for- 
tunate comforted misfortune. Viewed as a business transaction the contract is un- 
equal, and, therefore, on the part of those who take the fewer chances in the game, 
improvident; and foral!, as simple insurance, it is poor and unsatisfactory, since 
the existence of the association and its power to enforce the mutual contract, are 
both uncertain and without guaranty. Yet, if intelligently assumed, without impo- 
sition, I discover no valid reason why the individual should not be free to make it. 
The Commonwealth is not a parent to its citizens, nor are they wards of the govern- 
ment. It certainly will not discourage the spirit or practice of benevolence in any 
reasonable mode of human helpfulness. 

Clearly, however, it is a proper function of the State to protect the weak and con- 
fiding, against the dishonesty and artifice of the designing and crafty; and the gov- 
ernment may and ought to assert its jurisdiction to prohibit practices, under what- 
ever mask, opposed to good morals, or calculated and employed to entrap the un- 
wary to their hurt. 

If the policy which subjects corporations formed or authorized under chapter 119, 
engaged in life i isurance, to legal control and regulation, be expedient and wise and 
demanded for the public protection, why for equal reason should not corporations or- 
ganized under chapter 115, which do life insurance business and nothing else, em- 
ploying salaried officers to manage their affairs, and paid agtnts to solicit general 
patronage, in all particulars as regular insurance companies do, be subjected to 
reasonable legal control and supervision, adapted to their form and character, and 
the nature of their transactions? Can that be esteemed proper in the one by the 
same authority which prohibits it as venal in the other? If the public needs pro- 
tection in the one case, through the surveillance of judicious laws, does it not need 
protection in the other case as well ? 

To illustrate the manner and degree in which the privilege of the statute has been 
availed of for purposes foreign to its intent, I citeexamples. The Fraternal Aid 
Association of Worcester is a corporation by grace of the statute. It insures on the 
**club”’ plan, which its circular explains thus :— 


‘Six or more persons of acceptable ages constitute aclub. On the death of a 
member of the club the benefit is to be paid to the widow or heirs of the deceased 
and the surviving members of the club who shall have kept their certificates in force 
to that time. After the death of the last member of the club the whole benefit is to 
be paid to his widow, heirs or assigns.” 


The briefest analysis exposes the iniquity of this scheme. Suppose the club to 
consist of six, with an aggregate insurance of $18,000. When the first death occurs 
$3000 is distributed, of which the widow or heirs of the deceased member get $500 
only, and the club survivors get an equal sum each. Such widow or heirs have no 
share in future distributions. The subsequent distributions as ‘deaths occur are on 
alike basis. The whole division will be as follows :— 

To the first decedent's widow or heirs, $500; to the second, $500, and his widow 
or heirs, $600; to thejthird, $1100, and his widow or heirs, $750; to the fourth, $1850, 
and his widow or heirs, $1000; to the fifth, $2850, and his widow or heirs, $1500; 
while the last survivor, winner of the chief prize in the death raffle, gets $4350 in his 
lifetime, and his widow or heirs get a full $3000 benefit. 

To call this ‘‘ insurance," is foul slander of a good name. Gambling is its proper 
designation ; and gambling of the worst sort, with human lives for dice. Fraud and 
murder are its natural offsprings, and both have been born to it elsewhere. Other 
associations, I am advised, operate by a similar method. I am aware that gambling 
in thin disguises passes for orthodox in very respectable civil affairs by sanction of 
holy church and under charity's mantle, as well as by accepted usage of stock mar- 
kets and trade speculations; but popular sentiment and public law, I trust, retain 
enough of old-fashioned virtue to fix its limits;somewhere short ot absolute license. 
Another association which endorses itself to popular confidence as ‘ incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts,” and assumes for itself a character therefrom, an 
nounces its scheme to be ‘‘ to pay to the wife, children or other dependents of any 
member a sum of money upon the honest failure in business of such member.” 
Under such a system of insurance, reward and indemnity for bankrupts, the virtues 
of thrift and prudence would degrade in honor, and the incentive to their practice 
be lost, since corruption and extravagance might win mo:e than honesty and fru- 
gality, while the virtues pay tribute to the vices of trade. 

That the legislature contemplated schemes like these as the outgrowth of its lib- 
eral statute, enacted in the name of benevolence, I do not believe. Whether they 
shall continue to live and multiply under the shelter of public authority, is for the 
legislature to determine. 


CO-OPERATIVES SHOULD BE BROUGHT UNDER THE INSURANCE LAws. 


I am convinced the statute establishing limited official relations between the in- 
surance department and these anomalous insurance bodies, should be amended and 
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made efficient, or repealed altogether. As now, it is a cheat--a body without a 
soul. It creates the semblance of State supervision and corporate accountability, 
where none, in substance, exists. It spreads a snare for the heedless public. Pop- 
ular confidence is given to irresponsible organizations on the credit of their supposed 
indorsement by the State. Of this fact the correspondence of this office shows 
abundant proof. The State should supervise, or not seem to. Otherwise, it may 
not be held altogether guiltless when reproached by sufferers from the insurance 
riot. 

The experience of Pennsylvania is instructive. ‘The accomplished Commissioner 
of that State reports that of two hundred and thirty-six incorporated co-operative 
assessment companies, thirty-seven only survive, and some of these are moribund. 
During the year 1882 one hundred and fifteen died of inanition or by legal decree, 
while the membership of the survivors has diminished until the entire membership 
numbers less than thirty thousand. The application of the law of the survival of the 
fit to Massachusetts companies of that class is a consummation wished for by the 
honest advocates of the co-operative system no less than by the public at large. 


REGULAR LIFE CoMPANIES PROFITING BY THE CO-OPERATIVES. 


The exhibits embraced in the report testify to a generally prosperous condition 
of lite insurance business throughout the country in its old established methods. 
Assuming the integrity of their :worn statements, all the regular companies, tested 
by accepted legal standards, have a good solvent margin, beyond ordinary contin- 
gencies, while nearly all show a gain in financial strength as a result of the year’s 
transactions. The popularizing of life insurance through the agency of the numer- 
ous and extremely various co-operative and charitable associations, whatever its 
earlier effect, now evidently results in advantage rather than prejudice to the regular 
business. People once instructed to value the ben:fit of insurance as relief from 
anxiety of mind, and indemnity from calamity, soon learn to desire the best, and 
after brief trial of the doubtful and speculative sort, invest in that which the test of 
practical experience of successive generations has endorsed as worthy of trust. Rel- 
ative to the tempting offers of insurance fat cheap rates, by insurance speculators 
and novices, the public may fitly be admonished that the insurance which is bought 
for a less price than insurance is fairly worth, will prove an unsatisfactory and poor 
article, and not worth the price. If, by chance, some gain by it, more will lose, 
and the total will be evil. And while the minimum cost consistent with efficient 
business management is a prime factor in the conditions of success, yet no insur- 
ance institution, broad enough to be firm and safe from ordinary accidents, can be 
supported without cost, nor without the employment of business skill and enterprise 
of a high order, which must be paid for by those who look to realize its benefits. 

Complaint is made of insurance effected in this State by foreign companies, not 
admitted, in violation of law. ‘This constitutes a grievance and injustice to the 
companies lawfully authorized, as well as an indignity to the Commonwealth, 
which should be redressed by a vigorous enforcement of legal penalties, and by 
more effectual legislation if existing laws prove inadequate. 

Each year’s history confirms the opinion of students of the subject, that the busi- 
ness of life insurance is one of the safest in which men engage, provided these con- 
ditions: a careful observance of mortality facts, with conservative prevision for ex- 
ceptional low vitality, as the basis of the contract, and integrity, capacity and pru- 
dence in the business administration. Where life insurance enterprises fail, the re- 
sponsibility for the failure, on investigation, will be found chargeable to the neglect 
of some of these essentials, and not to errors inherent in the system. 


The Traders Insurance Company, of Chicago. 


THE semi-annual financial statement of the Traders Insurance Company, 
of Chicago, shows the assets on July 1, to aggregate $1,081,203, and the net sur- 
plus over capital and all other liabilities, $359,106. |The liabilities, besides capital, 
are compcsed of losses not due and unadjusted, $37,223 ; re-insurance reserve, 
$168,303 ; all other claims, $16,571. The assets have increased since the first of 
the year about $24,000, and the net surplus nearly $20,000. The re-insurance re- 
serve to meet maturing losses has been increased about $18,000, and the unpaid 
loss liability has diminished $7000. The company has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of two and one-half per cent on the capital, payable July ro. Holders of the 
stock of the Traders ask $1.40 on the dollar for shares, and this is indicative of the 
general creditable standing of the organization. The assets of the company are 
largely in United States bonds. Since organization, the company has paid in 
losses over $2,187,154. The book value of the stock per $100 has increased dur- 
ing the past six months, from $167.94 to $171.82. E. Buckingham, well known in 
connection with the grain elevator business, is president of the Traders, ex-County 
Treasurer S. H. McCrea, is vice-president, and R. J. Smith, a thoroughly practical 
fire underwriter, well known to the profession throughout the country, is secretary. 


The Union Mutual Life’s New Departure. 


THE adjusted premium plan adopted by the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is a measure calculated to popularize life insurance with the masses. On 
July 1 the company began issuing policies on this plan, the idea being to offset on a 
scientific basis the popular feature in so-called co-operative insurance by furnishing 
a form of insurance doing away with level premiums in earlier years and provid 
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ing for a minimum premium payment in these younger years. Different from co. 
operative insurance, however, the provision for an accumulating reserve to meet 
the burden of old age, is not lost sight of in the adjusted premium plan. As Presi, 
dent DeWitt himself explains it, this plan resembles co-operative insurance in so 
far as the increasing rates and low present outlay are concerned, but entirely difters 
from it in several important and essential respects. The rates are so adjusted that 
they are the exact equivalents of the amount which the company requires to guar- 
antee its stability and permanence and therefore do not imperil its existence, They 
never rise beyond the premium-paying ability of persons in moderate circumstances, 
On the contrary they are as low as co-operative assessments during the early years 
and vastly lower than co-operative assessments must be after a few years, The ten 
year adjusted premium rate provides for a regularly increasing premium until the 
tenth year, after which it remains fixed at the rate given for the tenth-year during 
life. At age 25, for instance, the premium for the first year is $12.70; for the sec- 
ond year, $13.86; for the third year, $15.02, and so on, increasing until the tenth 
year, when the premium will be $23.14, and thereafter remains at that point, ex- 
cept as reduced by dividends, as will be hereafter explained. The plain life Tate at 
age 25 is $19.89. ‘This rate is not reached upon the new plan until the seventh 
premium, thus furnishing insurance during these years at a sum much less than the 
ordinary life rate. When the insured reaches the age of 35, he pays and thereafter 
continues to pay only the premium of $23.14, whereas the plain life premium at age 
35 is $26.38, or $3.24 in excess of the continuing rate on the new plan. While, 
therefore, the insurance prior to reaching the maximum rate is furnished ata very 
low cost—fully as low as the cost of co-operative insurance—the point is never 
reach >d where the premium equals the plain life premium at the then age of the in- 
sured. 

The fifteen year adjusted premium rate provides for a regularly increasing prem- 
ium until the fifteenth year after which continues at the rate for the fifteenth year, 
At age 25 the premium for the first year is $12.70; for the second, $13.55; for the 
third, $14.40, and so on, until the fifteenth premium, which is $24.60, at which point 
it remains thereafter. By this table the plain life premium of $19.89 is not reached 
until the tenth year, and the continuing premium of $24.60 is $6.70 less than the 
life rate at the then age of 40, or, $31.30. 

The twenty year adjusted premium rate table provides for a regularly increasing 
premium for twenty years after which it continues at the rate for the twentieth year, 
At age 25 the first premium is $12.70; the second, $13.41; the third, $14 12, and 
so on until the twentieth preminm, when and thereafter the premium is $26.19. On 
this table the plain life premium, $19.89, is not reached until the eleventh year, and 
the continuing premium of $26.18 is $11.78 less than the plain life premium at the 
then age of 45, which would be $37.97. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Geo. C. Clarke, of Chicago, is in Europe. 

—C. L. Case, a leading insurance agent of St. Louis, is seeking rest and 
recreation abroad. 

—Alfred Carr, secretary, has left the services of the Covenant Mutual 
Life Assurance Company. 

—The Riggs Fire Insurance Company is on the tapis at Washington, 
with a proposed capital of $100,000. 

—The Accident Insurance Company of North America has made 
James H. Currier its agent at Boston. 

—The death is announced of Charles H. Baldwin, secretary of the 
Equitable Insurance Company, of Cincinnati. 

—The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York has appointed 
I. R. Stayton to be general agent for Western Pennsylvania. 

—The firm of C. & M. Clark will hereafter be known as Curtis Clark, 
and the offices have been removed to No. 53 Kilby street, Boston. 

—Thirty-five of the 182 children who perished by the recent disaster at 
Sunderland were insured in the Prudential Insurance Company, of London. 

—Secretary Smith, of the Traders of Chicago, is East for a short visit. 
He will see his daughter safely aboard a steamship for Europe on the 14th, and 
then return home. 

—Our old friend, A. Abromet, of Indianapolis, has again entered the 
insurance field, in the employ of the A&tna Life, but retaining connection, how- 
ever, with Farm, Herd and Home. 

—A pamphlet on cyclones was recently prepared under the supervision 
of the Chief Signal Officer of the United States, but owing to a predominance of ty- 
pographical errors, the publication has been suppressed. 

—Samuel G. Goodrich, late resident director in Great Britain, for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has resigned. His successor is George W.{Parker, 
for many years one of the company's principal representatives in that country. 

—One of the -most recent uses of celluloid is for the making of type and 
engraver's blocks for printing from, Something was needed to add to the fire 
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hazard of the ordinary printing-office, and celluloidtype and blocks would seem to 
bethe right sort of supplement to benzine, waste paper, oiled rags, etc. 


—We have received a copy of The Laws of the State of Illinois, passed 
at the last session of the legislature, and collated and published by the Chicago 
Legal News Company. This is the only volume yet printed containing the Illinois 


laws of 1883. 

—Owing to the continued poor health of Frank Van Voorhis, he has 
resigned as general agent of the British America Assurance Company at Chicago, 
and will shortly leave on a vacation of indefinite length, visiting the White Moun- 
tains and sea coast in search of health. 


—Through the efforts of the Insurance Department of Missouri, three 
«wild cat” assessment and mutual benefit concerns operating in that State have 
been compelled to close up and quit, and there are numerous others that 
will shortly find it necessary to emigrate. 

—A company has been formed to take 3000 cubic feet of water a second 
from the King's River, Fresno County, Cal., and to distribute it through a canal, 
100 feet wide, over sixteen townships—to be used for irrigation, running machin- 
ery, and carrying on a transportation business by boats, rafts, etc. 


—A conscience stricken policyholder in Massachusetts has returned 
$300 to the insurance company which allowed his fire loss claim some years ago. 
it seems that the claim was $300 too great and the money was obtained from the 
company by misrepresentation. A late repentance is better than none at all. 


—William Ellsworth, father of William Ellsworth, Jr., in charge of the 
New York Agency of the North American Insurance Company of Boston, in the 
office of the Continental, died at his residence, No. 16 Lafayette Place, Brooklyn, 
on Monday night. The deceased gentleman, who was a prominentjcitizen of 
Brooklyn, was 86 years old. 


—The Chicago Tribune says that an oil-tank is about to be constructed in 
the eastern portion of Davenport, Ia., near a much-traveled street and in the midst 
of lumber yards, saw mills, etc. Petroleum tanks offer special inducements to a 
healthy, well-developed streak of lightning, and their proximity to lumber yards the 
best possible excuse to the fire insurance agents to run up the rates. 


—The Bell Waterphone Company of Cincinnati has met with very satis- 
factory results in discovering leaks in Brooklyn and Jersey City water mains and 
pipes. It has offered the complete use of the system to New York city for 
$50,000, and Commissioner Thompson has the matter under advisement. Stop 
the waste and leaks, and New York will have water enough for ten years to come, 
with the addition of the Bronx. 


—By the omission of a couple of lines in an item last week, THE 
SPECTATOR was made to say that Hammond & Fry, of Chicago, had just been 
appointed agents of the Commerce of Albany, whereas they have represented the 
Commerce for several years. What we intended to say was that while on a visit at 
the home office of the Commerce recently, they were appointed agents for the old 
Albany Fire Insurance Company of Albany. 


—tThere is a banker out in lowa who combines the life insurance busi- 
ness with the banking business to such good eftect that since he has started on Feb- 
tuary Ist, he has remitted no less than $8500 in premiums to E. H. Kellogg, the 
wide-awake Superintendent of Agencies at Chicago for the Home Life of New 
York. Superintendent Kellogg gets good canvassers like the above by advertis- 
ing in his peculiar way in THE SPECTATOR. 


—The annual report of Captain Hiram A. Williamson of the Worces- 
ter Protective Association for the year ending May 31, 1883, shows that there were 
nineteen more fires than in any previous year. During the year 440 buildings 
occupied by 1476 tenants were inspected, and in 232 cases suggestions were 
offered toward preventing fires. The covers spread aggregated 327. The num- 
ber of alarms was 59, the insurance on property burned was $293,338, and the 
total loss was $97,692. 


—During the past week New York companies have declared the follow- 
ing dividends: Citizens, 5 per cent ; Commercial, 3% ; Empire City, 3; Firemens, 
5; German-American, 7; Germania, 5; Globe, 5; Kings County, 10; Knicker- 
bocker, 3; Long Island, 5; Mercantile, 3; Montauk, 5; Nassau, 5; New York 
Bowery, 6; Peoples, 5; Phenix, 5; United States, 5. For all midsummer divi- 
dends declared thus far by companies doing business in New York see“our stock and 
dividend table. The Virginia Fire and Marine has declared a § per cent dividend ; 
Virginia Home, 3 per cent; Virginia State, 5 per cent. 


—At the regular meeting of the Brooklyn Bridge trustees, on Monday, 
Chief Engineer Martin submitted a report in reference to the best method of extin- 
guishing fires on the bridge. The safest and most economical plan he thought was 
the one which will utilize the fire departments of both cities. He proposed that an iron 
stand-pipe be erected at each tower, about three and one-half inches in diameter, 
extending from about four feet above the ground up to the roadway, to be securely 
fastened to the tower, and to be a fixture. Both at the lower and upper end of each 
Pipe a double hose connection should be attached. In case of fire, the engines of 
the regular fire department of either city could proceed at once to the foot of the 








towers and attach the hose from the engines to the connections at the bottom of the 
pipe, while the hose carriages could proceed to the towers on the roadways of the 
bridge and attach hose to the connections at the top of the pipe. The hose could 
then be run to the fire and the engines started. The chief engineers of the fire 
departments of both cities have approved the plan, and had promised their co-oper- 
ation. ‘The report was adopted, and it was also resolved, as an additional precau- 
tion, to have fire extinguishers at each tower. 


—Henry A. Didier, a well known insurance agent, at Baltimore, met a 
shockingly tragic death at his residence, on Reade street, in a fashionable section 
of the city, last week. He had been seated on the front steps with his wife and 
daughter until after eight o'clock, when he went to his room in the third story. A 
few moments later his wife heard a whizzing sound, and in an instant the body of 
of Mr. Didier was dashed to the sidewalk. He had either fallen or leaped from 
the window. Physicians pronounced his injuries mortal, and in a few hours death 
ensued. He was about 55 years of age. 


—The Mutual Marriage Endowment Association, of Oskaloosa, has 
accepted the inevitable, and its officers announce that its affairs will be wound 
up. The acts of the Cedar Rapids concern, recently made public, have helped 
to destroy public confidence in such societies, and the business of the Oskaloosa 
Association has rapidly fallen off. There will be a large list of persons who have 
paid from $10 to $50 each, who will have no return. Such members as elect to 
remain will receive such dividend as can be obtained from the assessments, but the 
amount will dwindle down to nothing soon. 


—A very brilliant example of co-operativism was the New York 
Mutual Accident Association of Utica, of which George E. Dennison was lately ap- 
pointed receiver. Receiver Dennison reports to the Insurance Superintendent that 
he has received from the treasurer $52.76 in cash, office furniture, books, etc., and 
from dues and assessments, $67. It appears from the books that seven assessments 
have been made, and that the secretary received trom such assessments $56ro. 
The secretary has accounted for $4,916.39 of this sum, leaving $693.61 unaccounted 
for. There is due to members of the Association for indemnities, $2,423 64, and to 
the Association from members on assessments about the sum of $1000. Altogether 
things are in a sadly unsettled state. 


—At Clinton, Iowa, on June 20, the Roman Catholic Mutual Protec- 
tive Society, a co-operative organization, held its fifth annual meeting. Delegates 
were present from Dubuque, lowa City, Burlington, Lyons, Des Moines, Musca- 
tine, Fort Madison, Clinton, Davenport, Fort Dodge, Independence, and other cities. 
The secretary's report showed thirty-three branches, with 1140 members, and $10,- 
622 paid in death losses during the year. Dubuque was selected as the place for 
holding the next meeting. ‘The officers chosen are as follows: President, E. J. 
McLaughlin, of Clinton; vice-president, J. J. Nugent, of Des Moines; secretary, 
and treasurer, John Sueppel, of Iowa City; directors, John Sheppard of Clinton, 
John Lillis of Davenport, and N. Gonner of Dubuque. 


—In 1881 a man of the name of Osborne was thrown from a wagon on 
an unfinished street in Elkhart, Ind. He brought suit, claiming that his injuries 
resulted in kidney disease, and obtained a verdict for $1000, The city put a lite 
insurance agent on his track, who induced him to make application for a policy. In 
this application he made affidavit that he was not afflicted with kidney disease and 
never had been. The Court has granted the city a new trial, and the municipal 
authorities are congratulating themselves over the success of their little stratagem. 
The question, however, whether this man told a lie in his application or swore 
falsely in the trial of his suit, ought to rest, we should imagine, with his physicians. 
The man may have been right in the first instance, and told a falsehood to the in- 
surance company. 

—At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, 
June 30, the old board of directors were unanimously re-elected. At a subsequent 
meeting of the board, its former officers were again chosen. It is understood that 
the showing for the year, considering the general condition of the business, was 
satisfactory. ‘The income above all expenses and losses is considerably in excess 
of the dividend of $100,000 which was paid during the year. The following are 
the directors: Julius Catlin, Henry T. Sperry, Henry C. Robinson, Alfred E. 
Burr, John R. Redfield, Rodney Dennis, Robert Allyn, Julius Catlin, Jr., William 
J. Wood, Franklin G. Whitmore, Thomas W. Russell, John D. Browne, Daniel 
R. Howe. The officers are: J. D. Browne, president; Charles B. Burt, secre- 
tary; L. W. Clarke, assistant secretary. 


—The Mutual Life Insurance Company issued a policy on the life of 
William E. Dodge, who died recently, for $5000 in 1843. During the continu- 
ance of the policy and on maturity the company paid to the Mr. Dodge in all 
$14,305. All the premiums paid by Mr. Dodge, aggregating $6100, were returned 
to him in dividends, with $3205 besides, not including the face of the policy, which 
added makes $14,305 in all. In other words, in forty years the company received 
from the policyholder $6100 and paid him back $14,305, carrying in the meanwhile 
arisk of $5000 which was liable to mature even before the ink was dry on the 
policy contract, and any time thereafter. One great advantage which life insur- 
ance companies have over the co-operatives is that with the former the long-lived 
profit as well as the short-lived by their insurance. Co-operatives, at the best, can 
boast of furnishing but temporary insurance, and very poor insurance at that. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY, 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
Paid up. 


Last 
DivipEND 
Pap. 


| Latest SALE 
or Stock, 





Date. 


Per Ct. 


Date. 





ny 
American 


American Exchange...-.. 


Brooklyn 


Buffalo German 
Citizens 


Commerce. ...----. ----- 
Commercial 
Continental 


Empire City 
Exchange 


Firemens 
Firemans Trust . 
Franklin and Emporium. 


German American 


Germania 
Glens Falls 


ngs County 
Knickerbocker 


La Fayette 
Long Island 


Manuf’rs and Builders -.. 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders... 
Mercantile 

Merchants 

Metropolitan Plate Glassa 
Montauk 

National 


New York Bowery 
New York Equitable .... 


New York Fire 


| ee 
Peter Cooper 
Rochester German 


Rutgers 
Standard 





Uni 
Uni 


Westchester 


Williamsburgh City.... ..| 


100 
25 


10 
5° 





$300,000 
200,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,000 
200,000 
300,000 


210,009 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
000,000 
300,000 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,000 
150,000 
200,000 


000,000 
000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 
300,000 


100,000 


200,000 
250,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


300,000 


210,000 


200,000 
500,000 


350,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
350,000 


200,000 


100,000 
250,000 


300,000 
250,000 





Jan., ’83 
*Jan., 83 
*Jan., '83 


*Feb., 33 
* july, ’83 


Jan., 82 
|*Jan., 83 
*July,’83 


*Feb.,’83 
*Jan., 83 
itFeb., 83 


*July,’83 
*Jan.,’83 
Apr., 83 


July, ’83 
*Jan., 8, 
*Jan.,’83 


Jury,’83 
|*jan.,’83 
|*July,’83 


* July, ’83 
*July,’83 
*Jan., 83 


* July, ’83 


Jan., '83 
*July, 82 


*July,’83 
*July,’83 
*Jan ,’83 


Jan., 82 
*July,’81 
*Sept,’82 
* July, ’83 
*July, 83 


*Jan.,’83 


5 
2 
3% 
7:35 
7% 


3 
3% 
6 


5 


5 
6 


7 
5 
5 


5 
% 





*July,'33 
Jan., ’82 | 
*Jan.,’83 | 
*Jan.,’83 | 
*Jan.,’83 

* July ,’83 | 
Jan., 82 


Jan..’83 
*July,’83 
* July, '33 | 
*jan., 83 


*July,’83 
*Jan.,’83 
*Aug.,’82 
*july, 83 

Apr,.’83 
*July, '83 
* July, ’83 
* July,’ 83 
*Jan., 83 
*July,’83 
*Feb.,’83 
*Jan., ’83 
*Jan.,’83 


*July,'81 
f brides 


*Jan.,’83 


*Jan.,’83 
*July, ’83 


*Feb.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 


E | 
5 


wMwu 


wun und wan > unm un wun un 


wi we 
* 


- 
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i, | May22,'83 


| 
} 


’ 

|May 9,'83 
|Mar.14,°83 
[Apre5,'8s 


Mar. 8,’83 
June 5,83 
|A pr. 14,82 





Feb. 14,783) 

July 2,'83} 
Moy 2,’83 
| 


| Jan. 16,’83! 
| Nov.15,’82 
| Jan. 10,’82 


| July 3.’83 
Apr.26,'83 
\July 8,’83 


Apr.26,'83 
jJune 9, 83 
| June 5s 83 


| 
|June 2,’82 
|Aug.17,’81 


| June2s,'83 
July 7,’83 
June26,’83 


une 6,’83 
‘eb.14,'83 


| May1g,’83 
\June 1,°83 
| June2s,’83 


Feb. 28,’83 
|May 3, °83 


| June23./83 
ov. 1,’82 


Dec.28,’82 
|Mar.15,’83 


|May 18,'83 
|Mar.15,'83 
June27,’83 
| 


| Jan., *83 
|Mar.28,'83 


| Jan. 31,’83 
June 8,’83 
| 

Juner3,'33 
|Apr.14,'83 
\May 15,83 
|Feb.17, ’83 
|\Nov. 1,’82 
May 25,’83 
| 

May17,'83 
Mar. ¢, ’83 
May16,'83 
| July 10,’83 
Apri 
Juner3,’83 


May 9g, 83 
May16,'83 


Apr.11,’82 
June13,’83 











* Semi-annual, 
t Quarterly. 


@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 





Other State Companies Doing Business in N ew York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 





#£tna, Hartford 

American, Boston... 
American, Newark.. 
American, Philadel 
American Central, St. Louis 


Atlantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit 

Eliot, Boston 


Equitable F. and M., Providence... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 


Firemens, Dayton 

Firemens, Newark 

First National, Worcester... 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburg 


Germania, Newark 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. .... 
Hartford, Hartford 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...- 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston-.. 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 

Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 


Merchants, Newark 
Michigan F. and M., 
National, Hartford 

Neptune &. and M., 
New Orleans Ins. Co 


Newark, Newark 

New Hampshire, Manchester.. 
North American, Boston 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Orient, Hartford 

Pennsylvania, Phila 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

Phoenix, Hartford 

Prescott, Boston 
Providence-Washington, Providence 


Security, New Haven 

Shoe and Leather, Boston 
Springfield t. and M., Springfield .. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia 

St. Paul F. and M.,S 

Traders, Chicago 

Union, Philadelphia... 

Union, San Francisco 

United Firemens, Philadelphia. 
Washington, Boston 


Capital 
Paid up. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


500,000 
200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
400,co0 





200,000 
600,000 | 

1,000,000 | 
400,000 
500,000 | 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
200,000 
400,000 | 





Value of 
Stock 


Per $100, 


Net Last 
Book Divipenp 
Paip, 


——— 


F 1883." Date. \Per Ct. 
| 
| 


—_ 





$179.83 [tJuly, ’83 | 
142.48 “ply (83 | 
234.27 ar.,’83 

250.88 |*Apr., 83 | 
139.06 |*Jan., "83 


106.49 |*Jan.,’83 
132.00 | jan.,’83 
116.34 |*Jan., ‘83 
129.23 |*july, ’83 
188.77 |*Jan.,’83 
*A , 
157.07 |*Apr.,’83 


| 
121.34 |*Jan,, ’83 
284 41 |*July, ’83 
148.52 |* July, 83 
116.06 |t Apr.,’83 
114.87 | Jan., 82 


120.99 
233-15 
104.81 


102.93 July, ’78 
278.25 \tJuly, '83 
208.66 |* July, ’83 
208.36 |*July, 83 
221.91 |*July,’83 


113.85 |*Oct., ’81 
137-23 | Apr., ’82 
155.89 |*Jan.,’83 
146.06 |* May,’83 
141.02 |*Jan., 83 


206.16 |*fan., 83 
107.52 

146.41 |*July, ’83 
135-49 |* Apr., '83 
121.39 |*Jan., 83 


206.88 | Jan., 83 
140.88 |*Jan.,’83 
130.90 |*Apr., "83 
141.94 |*Jan., '83 
112.02 |* July, 83 
340.66 |*Mar.,’83 
126.51 |*Jan.,'83 
156.36 |tJuly, ’83 
115.16 |*Apr., ’83 
133-44 |*July, ’83 


120.19 | Jan., '83 
107.49 *Oct.,’ 81 
137.89 |* Jan.,’83 
197.64 |*July, ’83 
143.35 |*Jan., '83 
167.94 LF ei 83 
106.23 |*Jan., '83 
116,71 |tApr., '83 
122,38 |*Mar.,’83 
182.55 |*Apr., '83 
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Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


Price of Latest 





Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 





$500,000 | 


400,000 | 150.91 


$188.61 |*Jan.,’83 | 








5 
*July,’82| 12 





English Companies Doing Business in New York. 








NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par 
Value of 
Stock. 


Amount | 
Paid | 
Up Per 
Share. 


LATEST Prices. 





City of London 

Commercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association 
Guardian 

Imperial Fire..-- 

Lancashire 

Lion Fire 

Liverpool and London and Globe... -. 
London Assurance 


oyal 
Scottish Union and National 
Standard Fire 
United Fire Re-Insurance.......... 











